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American commissioners and the State Department during the sessions 

of the conference, and practically not at all on the official protocols of 

the conference and similar documents. 

The methods of Professor Viallate are those which are familiar in the 

standard French writers on diplomatic history. It is, in the main, 

precis- writing of the best class, summarizing successively diplomatic 

correspondence, presidential messages and other state papers. 

James F. Barnett. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Philippine Life in Town and Country, By JAMES A. Le Roy. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1905. — x, 311 pp. 

The title of this book hardly does justice to the contents. It under- 
states the scope of a work which, though modest in intent and volume, 
is much more than a surface sketch of facts obvious to the eye in our 
eastern dependency or even ascertainable by an observer more deeply 
versed in the external social phenomena of the Philippines. The book 
deals with the ethnic and historical background of present conditions 
as well as with those conditions themselves, with a clearer insight into 
the philosophical relation of the past to the present and a juster ap- 
preciation of the respective values and functions of the three great fac- 
tors in the Philippine problem — native society, Spanish tradition and 
American ideals — than any other work that I have seen upon the sub- 
ject. The author has written in a spirit of academic honesty, with a 
delicate sense of truth exceeding the merely reportorial honesty which 
pervades much of our Philippine literature. There has been no dispo- 
sition either to overlook obvious duty in recording disagreeable facts or 
to scrape up intimacies with untoward and not fairly representative inci- 
dents. In a word, the book is written with candor and good faith, 
and though it contains statements and opinions in matters of detail that 
may still be subject to controversy, it gives the truest general view of 
Philippine conditions, and probably the one most easily understood by 
an average reader, that has yet been presented to Americans. 

There is at the outset a frank recognition of the early achievements 
of the Spanish colonial policy — a policy inspired by a higher ideal than 
that of the modern materialistic school of colonial theorists — but there 
is also a clear statement of the limitations which made that policy un- 
fitted for the Philippines of today. In some spheres of influence Spain 
accomplished more in the Orient than has either England or Holland. 

The fact that the Filipinos should have progressed under Spanish rule to 
the point where they should formulate demands so unique in the Orient 
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[for political liberty, free press, free education, and representative institu- 
tions] is in itself the highest praise for Spain. 

When shall we hear of those things from the Javanese, or from the 
Malays of the Straits? Racial origins and blends are discussed in their 
important practical aspect, as influencing the sentiment of common 
nationality among the diverse Filipino tribes, and a liberal interpreta- 
tion is given to data evidencing this sentiment. The descriptive chap- 
ter upon a typical Filipino community is an accurate picture of concrete 
conditions in the Christian provinces. The chapter upon caciquism — 
or native political boss control — touches upon the fundamental civic 
problem of the Philippines, the tendency to establish petty absolutism 
under democratic forms of government wherever the restraining power 
of central authority is withdrawn. From this topic there is a logical 
transition to the chapter upon public schools, as a constructive reme- 
dial agency necessarily accompanying the political institutions which 
we, in harmony with the best elements of the Filipino nation, desire to 
establish in the archipelago. The religious question is discussed, under 
both its moral and its local political aspect, with a frankness not likely 
to give offense to any part of the American people. Economic condi- 
tions and prospects are considered in a later chapter, and the conclu- 
sion deals with the position of the Filipino in the Orient. 

The distribution of topics has occasioned some repetitions, where the 
author has evidently considered it necessary to revert to similar thoughts 
or facts to illustrate different points as they came up, and the connec- 
tion between successive paragraphs must sometimes be found by 
reference to the ultimate implications of the argument rather than to 
the immediate context. A feature that adds life and interest to the 
book is the frequency with which quotations from Filipino authors and 
minor writers are used to illustrate conditions described or to enforce 
statements of native opinions and ideals. 

We should know more about the Philippines if less had been pub- 
lished about them during the last eight years. Many writers have 
quite overlooked the fact that the islands were not created by 
Admiral Dewey. The Philippines have a complex and ancient 
history, like the rest of the world. As a topic of partisan debate, there 
has been much unconscious and some conscious perversion of truth 
regarding them ever since the American occupation. The same old 
arguments that formed the basis of controversial literature with regard 
to the negro in the closing days of African slavery, have been refur- 
bished by colonial experts to support a system of political and industrial 
absolutism by the white race in the tropics. The irritation with which 
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some writers regard the American attempt to develop political autonomy 
and a system of really free labor in the Philippines, is due to the fact 
that it involves a direct challenge and denial — at least a tentative denial 
— of the truth of justification by color as a colonial dogma. I am inclined 
to think that Mr. Le Roy , who spent two or three years in the Philippines 
with an open mind toward all theories, is a more faithful and competent 
narrator of conditions in that country than a man with broader experi- 
ence in tropical life, but less experience with the really unique conditions 
in the dependency which we received from Spain, less sympathetic appre- 
ciation of our national ideals with regard to that country, and a 
preconceived theory as to the inherent incompetence of the tropical 
races. The best colonial experts fall into grave errors. One recently 
supported an argument in favor of indentured labor upon figures of 
comparative production in different colonies, in which the value of 
sugar in Hawaii, for instance, with a protection of between thirty and 
forty dollars a ton, was balanced against similar values in the Philip- 
pines, with no protected market open to them. I am not aware that 
any of these fundamental errors occurs in Mr. Le Roy's book. A 
minor statement might occasionally be qualified. In contrasting 
the social position of the Filipino woman with the typical woman 
of the Orient, whom we are to conceive as a veiled and shrouded 
recluse, and ascribing this superior status to Christian conceptions 
introduced by the friars, it should be remembered that among the 
masses everywhere in the East women hold a position of influence — 
especially of economic influence — in the family. Javanese women 
have about all the freedom they care to use, and in parts of Sumatra 
matriarchy exists. The Burmese woman is the business head of the 
house , as is often the Chinese woman of lower rank. But these facts 
do not affect the truth of the general statement that Christianity made 
prevalent among Filipinos of higher rank social customs almost identi 
cal with those of Spain, and familiarized the ruling section of the nation 
•with European ideals of womanhood and habits of thought towards 
the family relation. More stress might have been given to the econ- 
omic bases of social progress, which are very important and not to be 
overlooked as a corollary to universal education. White immigration 
and the contingency of American capitalistic colonization in the Philip- 
pines are topics that have not been considered. But their chief 
importance as yet is prospective, and so fairly outside of the scope of the 
book — which is to present life in the Philippines as a contemporary 
social movement, to be studied in its deeper manifestations as well as 
under its purely external aspects. Victor S. Clark. 

Washington, D. C. 



